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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. clause offered to the meeting to be genuine, he,|French king hath proclaimed, or permitted the 


on the 10th of 8th month following (1701) filled | proclaiming the pretended Prince of Wales as 
-|up three warrants of survey, ‘ocine award king of these realms, which hath put this oe 

Pennington, Surveyor-General of the Province of |into a general fret and dislike thereof, as the re- 
Pennsylvania and counties annexed, to survey for| peated addresses from all parts of the nation = 
Thomas Lower, John Rouse, and Daniel Abra-|the Lord Deputees doth fully demonstrate. T " 
hams, each 408} acres, being George Fox’s ori-|king landed yesterday from Holland,—is re 
ginal purchase, “bequeathed by the said George |to Hampton Court this night. He is but os Ys 
in his last will and testament,” to these three. |it is said, but hope he may yet outlive the Frene 
The survey to be “of land in this Province not/|king’s evil designs, both against him and ~ ‘vd 
already taken up nor concealed, nor seated by the|tion of England and general; or t ~ ° 
Indians.” Certified copies of these surveys are|may live to serve England and Europe safely 
now before me. against his designed ruin of both. 

On the 5th of 9th month, Thomas Loweragain| “The governor, Wm. Penn, is expected over 
writes from London to Joseph Growden, acknow-| speedily, to anticipate, if possible, a bill - was 
ledging the receipt of a letter from him dated the| brought in last session for the mete a 
26th of the previous 4th month, from Bensalem, | particular governments into the king’s - 8, - 
and expressing his gratification that his corres-|be disposed of as he shall see meet. It is : oe 
pondent and his son-in-law, David Lloyd, were|the papists will push it hard on, and all the pis 
endeavouring to get his father’s will performed. |copal party, in order to bring people in ge 8 
His description of G. F.’s intended bequests, was|under, of a forced maintenance of the ¢ erey, 
similar to those previously sent, with little varia-|which is repugnant to their primitive one . 
tion in phraseology. “I do account it the interest|tions and settlements. It therefore should be 
of every individual member of your Society and|contended against while it can be. ye a 
fellowship in Pennsylvania, to see to the fulfilling | feared it will be carried unless the Lord, by his 
and executing, and full enjoyment of this his will|mighty power, overrules them and it. sali 
of his right and purpart of right, which by his| ‘‘ George Keith hath gained few proselytes > 
last will is become your right and Truth’s right;|and those he has gone amongst do not a 
which every honest, faithful Friend of, your pro-|esteem him, but use him as a tool to execute ocd 
vince hath a right to an interest in.” wrath or malice, as far as he can effect it. = 

“T have lately heard of thy father and daugh-| few disciples he gains or claims from amongst the 
ter’s welfare, and that thy father being at or near| Quakers, make him of little regard amongst them. 
Pardstow with his son-in-law. ‘hy daughter hath|They do not endow him, only bestow a eee 
a child or two; and thy father pretty well recon-|yearly upoa him, pro tempore. When t og 
ciled to them. The one half of the estate at|taken from him, penury and misery will be his 
Trevose, is fallen into the lord’s hands, which thy| portion, and beggary his end. 
father takes on rent. I think his thoughts of} ‘I have married three of my daughters,—two 
warrying are grown cold—if ever any such were,|in the city here unto two goldsmiths and bankers, 
which his grand-daughter’s marrying against his|that live at the globe in Lombard a a 
mind, and thy not Visiting him, was some induce-|one’s name is Benjamin Robinson, and = other 
ment to. All such thoughts, I hear, are at anjis William Arch. The other is marrie —_ -_ 
end, which I was glad to hear of, and should be| Will Swan, at Halsted in Essex, a . on 
glad to see thee in old England, if thy grandy-|staymaker. My son is returned from Ho = = 
pushed at.” ship* there will admit it; or a vacancy from court-| intends to merchandize, in which he was broug 

Joseph Growden or David Lloyd took or caused |shipt will afford thee so much leisure. __ [ap ; ! ro 
to be taken to the Monthly Meeting of Friends 4 ak tin works at Polgarth prove very rich.| ‘‘ My old mother-in-law is yet -~ in _ “a 
of Philadelphia, 6th month 29th, 1701, a copy of|}The old polear loads on the western side of the|aged 90 years, and ee : : “ge an 
the part of George Fox’s writing relative to his|coffin proving like a broad bed of tin, or a load of Leonard Fell is deceased. So, oe ee 
Pennsylvania land, which had been forwarded by|@ vast breadth. To the hill it proves dry, but|more of news to oe ua . = 
Thomas Lower. The meeting evidently supposed | behind the coffin, and the old very rich, and remembrance of my wife’s oad = : en 
that it was a quotation from his acknowledged|yet we have not attained to the bottom all this and to thy son and daughter ‘ie _ poy howrers r 
Will, and this minute was made on the occasion. |summer. ‘ Carpenter, when thou ae - cea 
“A copy of a clause of George Fox’s will being} ‘Jacob Robins, of Tregannow, is deceased,| Hoskins’ son and to his ; vs ie 6 
tead wherein he giveth*sixteen acres of land in|and all his vast wealth and estate is fallen to his them, so rest thy loving friend, sities: eae 
this province to Friends, ten thereof fora pasture | brother Stephen, who has no child. ; His landlord, HO. , 
for Friend’s horses, when they come to the meet-|Sir Jo. Arundall, died two weeks since at Somer-|  « Remember mine and my wife’s dear love unto 
oe” that they be not lost in the woods, and the|set house. His corpse is carried to be interred | the Governor and his wife and daughter, when 
other six for a burying ground, which being con-| amongst his ancestors at Sanhoro. He hath given| +} oy seest them. Since writing the above, I hear 
sidered, Friends request Thomas Story, David|about all his vast estate to his daughter Bealings thy father is come to his, or at least to winter at 
Lloyd, Anthony Morris, Edward Pennington and|and her issue. King James’ death might hasten]... of his houses in Austill town.” 

entecost Teague, to use their endeavours with|his also. Few but papists lament it here. The 


the governor to get the said land firm . On the 30th of 5th month, 1702, T. L. wrote 
hesas etientlie: to the purport of theaaid 5 * Joseph Growden was a man of much social and|to David Lloyd acknowledging the ns 
William Penn, who was then in this country political influence in the new colony, and perhaps his|two letters from him, showing the efforts made 
Was not willing to grant the sixteen acres in the| i! employments gave rise to anes hters were, /OWards carrying out the will of G. F. in Penn- 
city, and there seemed a difficulty about the select- eee ee eee sylvania. e says he had seen Wm. Penn, who 


leaving him i arriage. He was not married until)°/? ms : 
lands in the liberties ; but supposing the —asaiaeain’ said “he would do his utmost to get the will 
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For “The Friend.” 
George Fox’s bequest to Friends of Philadelphia, 
and the Reason why our city missed having 
the free Botanical Garden he intended for it. 
(Continued from page 100.) 

On the 18th of the 4th mo., 1701, Thomas 
Lower again wrote to Joseph Growden urging the 
performance of the will of his father-in-law, and 
reciting the provisions thereof, as in his previous 
letters. He concludes thus: “ And this I have 
in my mind further to write about it that whoever 
endeavours to violate his will and mind therein 
will not prosper. 

“Thy father I hear was well lately. He lives 
now with his son-in-law, that married thy daugh- 
ter, somewhere near Pardstow. The marriage 
formerly spoken of betwixt him and Anne Free- 
man is at an end,—a let fall. 

“T think it had been thy duty to have visited 
thy parent ere now, as I have often written unto 
thee, and I hope thou wilt see it thy place so to 
do ere long. So, with the remembrance of mine 
and my wife’s kind love to thee, and to the Gov- 
ernor, his wife and daughter when thou sees him, 
and to Friends that may enquire after us, rest thy 
truly loving friend, 

Tuos. Lower. 

“T suppose the Governer will come over here 
ere long, lest he lose his government, which is 











several years after this. 
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[G. ae effected.” He then says: “ I suppose 
the death of King William, who died the 8th of 
1st month, 1702, hath put an end to that debate 
eg taking possession of the colonies for the 

ing-] Queen Ann being come to the throne, 
here is great change of magistrates and ministers, 
and I suppose is or may be amongst your govern- 
ments also ere long. It is doubted whether W. 
P. will hold his government long. Some say 
Colonel Quarry hath already a deputation there- 
unto till further orders. Others say he is going 
over for further proofs of matters, and to return 
again speedily, against our new Parliament meet, 
—the 20th of the next month. In some short 
time after it will be manifest how things are like 
to be transacted. ' 

‘‘ Let thy father know his old antagonist, Jos. 
Sawle’s son Joseph, is chosen one of the Burgesses 
for the town of Tregansey, in Cornwall, for this 
ensuing Parliament.’ He then returns to the 
necessity of getting the will performed as respect- 
ing the sixteen acres to Friends in Philadelphia, 
but having obtained a right to have the 1250 
acres of land surveyed for himself and brothers-in- 
law, he seems disposed to drop action thereon 
saying, the land being “ untaken up, I perceive 
by thine, it is of little value.” The letter closes 
with his dear love to various friends, ‘‘and to 
Richard Hoskins’ children, whose prosperity and 
perseverance in the blessed Truth I greatly wish 
and desire.” 

The Monthly Meeting having received various 
reports from the committee appointed to look after 
the lands understood to be willed to them by 
George Fox, by which they were informed that 
inasmuch as the claim was for sixteen acres with- 
in the city limits “‘the commissioners of property 
cannot confirm the said legacy according to the 
directions of the will,” concluded 9th mo. 27th, 
1702, to try to obtain a compromise. So to “con- 
sider of some proposal to the commissioners of 
some other thing in lieu thereof, which may be 
serviceable to Friends, before they write to Eng- 
land concerning the matter.” They continued 
Samuel Carpenter, David Lloyd and Anthony 
Morris, previously appointed, and added to assist 
them Nicholas Waln, John Parsons, Isaac Norris 
and George Gray. 

The Friends named, or at least some of them, 
after a consultation with the commissioners, wrote 
the following letter to Thomas Lower : 


“ Philadelphia, the 5th of Tenth month, 1702. 
“ Dear Friend THomas Lower :— 

“In answer to thine to David Lloyd about the 
lots and liberty lands in Philadelphia, which our 
dear deceased friend, George Fox, gave to Friends 
here, we give thee to understand that application 
was made to Governor Penn, when here, whose 
answer was, that he would write to thee about it, 
and at his arrival there he would settle it. Since 
thine came to hand we have, by order of our 
Monthly Meeting, renewed our application to the 
Commissioners of Property, viz., Edward Ship- 

en, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story and James 

ogan, whom the governor hath empowered to 
grant lots and land; which application and also 
their answer is enclosed.* Now the Meeting con- 
sidering that the lots as laid out cannot be had, 
nor any other equivalent, and that the liberty 
land, which is to be sixteen acres, if on this side 
of the river Schuylkill, or twenty acres if on the 
other side of that river, being as yet untaken up, 
may be three or four miles distant from the town 
spot, therefore may not so well answer the will 


* These are lost, but we know from the minutes of 
the Monthly Meeting, that they stated that they could 
not grant sixteen acres‘in the city limits. 


and desire of our said Friend for a meeting-house, 
burying place and pasture for Friend’s horses, we 
were therefore desired by the meeting to consider 
of a proposal for some other land in lieu thereof, 
that might in some measure answer the end of 
the donor, and make a request for the same to 
the commissioners. But because we find they 
cannot give any other answer than what is en- 
closed, we shall here signify to thee what we con- 
ceive fit to propose to the Proprietor. That is, if 
he be pleased to grant to Friends twenty acres of 
land, between the river Delaware and the centre, 
as bear as conveniently may be to the inhabitants 
of this town, in lieu of the said town and liberty 
land, Friends here will be content with the same, 
although not near the value of the said lots and 
liberty lands. This we only propose and leave to 
his and thy consideration, being willing to make 
the proprictor and thee easy in this matter. Such 
a piece of land, so situated, might at present serve 
for a pasture for Friends’ horses, and in after 
times, as the town and country increase, may very 
well serve for a burying place also, and for build- 
ing a weeting-house on. 

“Tnclosed is a copy of Governor Penn’s warrant 
for the town lots, bearing date the 12th of 4th 
month, 1683, taken out of the Surveyor-General’s 
office. We were informed that Griffith Jones, 
when he first came to settle, intruded and built 
upon that which fell by lot to George Fox and 
others on the front street. George Fox’s lot being 
twenty-five feet front, and three hundred and 
ninety-six feet back, and numbered 15. Not- 
withstanding Griffith had a lot of his own on the 
said strect in another place, for one hundred and 
two feet front. 

“When Governor Penn went for England in 
the year 1684, lots then being of small value, 
Griffith pressing for a title, we understand that 
the governor was prevailed upon to confirm this 
lot, with fifty feet more next adjoining, to the said 
Griffith Jones. This being the substance, and 
what we think material to communicate, hoping 
that when our governor and thee have conferred 
together about this affair there may be a speedy 
conclusion to satisfy all concerned. We remain, 
with true love to thee and Friends, thy real friends, 

SAMUEL CARPENTER, 
JOHN PARSONS, 
Isaac Norris, 
AntTao. Morris, 
GEORGE GRAY, 
Davip Lioyp.” 


On Ist month 31st, 1703, Thomas Lower re- 
turned a short answer to this letter on a sheet of 
paper containing this note from Wm. Penn, “I 
have written to the Comm’rs of Property, as also 
my secretary, that any part, the very nearest to 
the town out of liberty lands, though to 25 acres, 
I am willing to have settled as desired, but no 
part of the city ground for lots, because a perfect 
overthrow of the modell of the city. 


Wy. Penn.” 
30th Ist mo., 1703. 


Thomas Lower wrote a longer letter under the 
same date to David Lloyd, but to the same effect 
as touching his interview with Wm. Penn, but 
adds, ‘‘ Here is a private report as if Wm. P. was 
about to sell his government and property in 
Pennsylvania, securing what has been already 
settled. If so, it were well if they could be 
secured and made sure before any new claimer 
comes to enter.” ‘I heard’lately that thy father- 
in-law (grandfather) and thy wife’s sister and 
her children were well in health.” “Let thy 
father-in-law know that the Queen is like to have 
all our tin in Cornwall, under a pre-emption for five 


years, at £3 10s. stannary weight; and that Pol. 
garth and Poldin tin works both prove very rich. | 
have heard nothing from Barbadoes about Richard 
Hoskins’ affairs, nor what hath been done therein, 
nor of my legacy. I hear that Theod. Eccleston 
hath sold his things ; but the three guineas given 
by word of mouth to one of my servants that con- 
stantly attended on him, is still unpaid. If thou 
hear ought about the settling of his affairs in Bar. 
badoes and payment of his sons and daughters 
portion out of it, I should be glad to understand 
it.”” 

These letters were confided to the care of Ran- 
dall Janney, one of the Chester county settlers, 
and a valuable Friend. By this last one it ap. 
pears that Theodore Eccleston had, after mature 
deliberation, consented to prove Richard Hoskins’ 
will, and to administer so much of his estate ag 
was to be found in England. 

(To be continued.) 


A Bide Under the Lake. 


We were at Chicago, where they are mak- 
ing a contrivance by which to draw water, 
pure, cold, and nice, from the bottom of Lake 
Michigan. So they formed the plan carefully, 
and after many soundiugs and borings in the lake, 
Then they made what I would call a great erib, 
and floated it off two miles, and sank it by filling 
it with stones—I dare not say how many tons. 
The bottom of the lake is hard blue clay; so 
under and through this- clay, down, down sixty 
feet, they began to dig. There is a huge steam. 
engine, a very strong fellow, who will cheerfully 
lift up any weight they put on him. As the en- 
gineer, a very gentleman, was going down to the 
tunnel, by his great politeness we, two ministers 
and a friend, got an invitation to go down with 
him. The reader must know that as fast as they 
dig, the clay is trundled to the opening of the 
tunnel, and then the little cars are lifted u 
about seventy fect, and emptied. The clay is 
then turned into brick, carried back, and goes to 
make the tunnel. And now in the dirt and clay 
you are rigged up in old coats and hats, some too 
large and some too small, till you laugh at each 
other with great heartiness. You then get into 
the little car, crouching and twisting up your 
legs, and occupying the smallest possible space. 
The car holds the engineer, two visitors, and one 
workman. Two little smoking lamps intimate 
that you are going into darkness. Word is now 
given, ‘‘ lower away,” and you begin to descend 
down into thick darkness. ‘‘ The saints are go- 
ing down!” cries a rogue at the mouth of the 
hole. You look up and can just see the light 
above. And now your car is down, and resting on 
a very little railroad track. You are now in the 
tunnel, which is a round arch, or complete circle, 
five feet and two inches in diameter, or from side 
to side straight across. Now move if you dare, 
for the man behind begins to push the car. On, 
on you go, making the air to rush past you. Be 
careful and not lift your head an inch, or it will 
be scraped. On the right hand, as you go in, 
you notice the feet are marked on the brick, ten, 
twenty, &c., up to a hundred, and then it begins 
again. Qn, on you go, just like dreaming—seem- 
ing to make no progress. And now you begin to 
feel that you are under the lake—fairly under it! 
They talk about the tunnel under the Thames 0 
London as a mighty work. It is really a little 
over twelve hundred feet long. We went over 
three thousand feet under the mighty lake, and 
only three-eighths of it is yet dug? At every thous- 
and feet there is a sort of chamber where the 
cars can stop, and where on each side they may 
leave or fix their tools. At the further end you 
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are three quarters of a mile under the lake. But Mysteries of the Beehive 
it is bricked and arched up until you get within! The celebrated Dr. Cumming, of England, re-|During the breeding time, when the bees were 
about ten feet of the end, where the workmen are | cently delivered a lecture in Liverpool on Bees,' developing in the cells appointed for the purpose, 
digging. That ten feet has no support but the| Beehives, and Bee Masters, from which we take|the temperatute was never less than 80 or 90 de- 
clay. You can now hear the paddles of the steam-| the following extract, as reported in an English|grees. During the cool of the morning, until 
boat as she crosses over your head. What if) paper: twelve at noon, the drones remain in the hive. 
the great lake should come rushing down upon| The lecturer commenced by explaining why he|At twelve they went out for an hour or so, and 
you! How long would it take to fill the great) had chosen this subject, and how he had acquired |then returned to the hive, remaining until the 
tunnel? What a tomb would it be! You now) his information. He was in the habit, with his|evening. He noticed that the time of their ab- 
take the pickax and dig a little, just to feel that| wife and children, of going down to a cottage in |sence was just when the sun was the hottest, and 
you “have had a hand in it,” and have “helped| Kent in the summer months, and, as had been|the drones being fat, he believed that they re- 
to dig the great tunnel’ at Chicago. On the! wisely said, the “bow must not be always bent,” he|mained in the hive to keep up the heat. The 
right as you go in you notice a black looking tin| had sought out amusement in hours that he could|drones were drunken lazy fellows. As soon as 
pipe, about the size of a common stove pipe, only| spare from those duties which devolved upon him;the queen has selected her husband, the other 
flattened, so as not to take up room. This pipe|as a minister, that he had found that amusement /}males began to sip the honey, never doing any 
is open at the end where the workmen are, and jin studying the hive, and the result of that study|thing to keep up the stores of the hive. The 
its use is to carry off the bad air which fills the|was the observations which he would lay before|other bees must have learned somewhere the 
tunnel. But how do they get good air to breathe?/them. At his cottage he had nearly a dozen|maxim, that if aoy man will not work neither 
Hark ! don’t you hear a whirring, buzzing noise, | hives: some of them had glass windows, and some |shall he eat, for as soon as they began to fill the 
as if a thousand partridges had been scared up?|had not. Frequently during the day he sat by|hive with honey, they garroted the drones and 
This is the bellows which our friend the steam-|these hives, listened to the music of the inhabi-|threw them out of the hive. 
engine uses with which to blow fresh air down] tants, and watched their habits, and jotted down| The lecturer then pointed out the folly and 
the shaft, and keep the tunnel full all the time.|such observations as occurred to him. The lec-| wickedness of those who using the common straw 
So you see that while he forces new and pure air | turer proceeded to describe the inhabitants of the|hives, burnt the bees to get the honey. There 
down and into this dark region, he sucks out the|hive: There were not three different kinds of|were three different kinds of hives by which this 
bad air through the tin pipe already described. | bees, but three species of bees, in the same hive} might be avoided—the storying, the collateral and 
Two feet a day they advance, working day and|—the queen bee, the working bee, and the drone|the nadir hives. By these methods the bee- 
night, and in a little more than a year they ex-|bee. There was a division of labour among the| master saved his bees, and obtained honey greater 
pect to have it done, and then the great engine| working bees. There were the bees that collected |in quantity and purer in quality. He thought 
will still force it up high enough to run in pipes| the honey, bees that collected bee-bread for the|that any one living in the country might make 
all over the great city. What a gigantic work !| nourishment of the young brood, bees appointed|£8 to £10 a year by keeping bees, so that a cot- 
What an idea it gives one of what mind and skill | to shape the cells, others to guard the hive, and|tager might thus pay his rent. He enumerated 
and civilization can do! And this huge work, all| lastly, bees to ventilate the hive. It was a curi-|the enemies of the bee—the wasp, the spider, the 
completed and filled with water, tapping the lake| ous fact that the honey-bee did not go from flower|tomtit, the snail and the moth. The greatest 
off full two milles, all complete, lay in the mind/|to flower, but selected one flower, upon which it|enemy of all, however, was man, when he obtained 
of the engineer before he began to lift a tool. | settled, and laboured at that single flower. the honey by using sulphur. In speaking of the 
And just so all things, visible and invisible, lay| He could take any of his bees in his hand with-|excellent memory of the bee and its affectionate 
in the mind of the Great Architect before he cre-|out any fear of their stinging him; but if a/nature, the lecturer said that he might in summer 
ated a single thing—only he made them all from|stranger went near, the guards at once suspected |time, be frequently found covered with his bees, 
nothing !—John Todd in S. S. Times. him and immediately flew at him. The sentinels|who all knew him, and therefore would not sting 
relieved each other at intervals, mounting guard jhim. ; 
three or four times. If a hive were watched, it! A lifetime might be spent in investigating the 
ck} would be found that those who were appointed as| mysteries hidden in a beehive, and still half of 
attended a public] ventilators, came to the mouth of the hive four or|the secrets would be undiscovered. The forma- 
illing in her pos-| five at a time, and using their wings as fans kept|tion of the cell has long been a problem for the 
ded to lay out to up a-current of air, so that the other workers|mathematician, whilst the changes which the 
; : nd the other part|jaboured in a moderate temperature. It was a honey undergoes offer at least an equal interest to 
in candles, that she might see to spin it in the) curious fact, and well worthy of notice, that if a/the chemist. Every one knows what honey fresh 
armen” after finishing her day’s work with the! bee master, in order to ventilate the hive, made|from the comb is like. It is clear yellow syrup, 
Seen ‘ Having heard the speakers describe the! a hole in the top, the bees immediately closed it| without a trace of solid sugar init. Upon strain- 
- condition of the poor heathen without bibles, up. From this, it would seem that the bees knew|ing, however, it gradually assumes a crystalline 
se felt for them so much, that she determined to| that fresh air was essential to healthy life, but the | appearance—it candies, as the saying is, and ulti- 
give sixpence out of her shilling to the collection, draught was pernicious. eceely becomes a solid lump of sugar. It has 
thinking that she would do without the apron for) In describing the queen bee, and the great|not been suspected that this change was due to a 
tome time longer, and spin her wool by daylight,| deference and attention paid it by the other bees, | i 


ledge had been opposed by certain able apiarians. 











A poor widow living on the side of the Bla 
Mountains, in Caermarthenshire, 
meeting. She had only one sh 
session, part of which she inten 
buy wool for making an apron, a 





when the summer evenings came. As the speaker 
proceeded, the old woman felt more and more, 
till at last she determined to give the shilling 
altogether ; “‘ because,” she said, “I can do better 
Without an apron, than the heathen can without 
the Holy Scriptures.” She cheerfully gave her 
shilling, went home, and slept comfortably that 
night. At daybreak the following morning, a 
neighboring farmer called at her door, and said, 
“Peggy, we have had a dreadful night; several 
of my sheep have been carried away by the flood. 
There are two lying quite dead in the hedge of 
your garden. You may take them if you like, 
and you will get some wool from them.” She 
thankfully accepted the gift; and thus she had 
Wool enough to make three or four aprons, and 
tallow to make candles to spin it. As no one 
knew what she had done the day before but her- 
self and her God, she looked upon that oecurrence 
48 avery kind providence toward her. The Book 
and its Story. 
—_—~3..———__. 


“Give and it shall be given unto you.” 


photographic action; that the same agent which 
the doctor said that he had observed that the|alters the molecular arrangement of the iodide of 
| bees were very fond of-strong drink, and especially |silver on the excited collodion plate, and deter- 
of rum sweetened with sugar. On one occasion| wines the formation of camphor and iodine erys- 
he found the bees in one of his hives declining, |talsin a bottle, causes the syrupy honey to assume 
and he gave them some rum to revive them. In-|u crystalline form. This, however, is the case. 
stead, however, of using it as a medicine, they|M. Schcibler has enclosed honey in stoppered 
drank to excess; for, on looking into the hive] flasks, some of which he has kept in perfect dark- 
subsequently, he found the ladies in waiting, in-| ness, whilst others have been exposed to the light. 
stead of behaving themselves in their usual de-| The invariable results have been that the suoned 
corous manner, tumbling about and the queen|portion rapidly crystalizes, whilst that kept in the 
herself very tottering. fo fact, they had got so|dark has remained perfectly liquid. We now see 
drunk that though it was in November, they| why bees are so careful to work in perfect dark- 
thought it was swarming time, and rushed out of|ness, and why they are so careful to obscure the 
the hive, but the frosty air soon sent them back | glass windows which are sometimes placed in their 
to their hive and to their sober senses. hives. ‘The existence of their young depends on 
Of the drones or male bees, there were from|the saccharine food presented to them, and if 
1500 to 2000 in a hive. It might be asked what/|light were allowed access to this, the syrup would 
was the use of 2000 drone bees in a hive, since| gradually acquire a more or less solid consistency ; 
the queen only selected one as her husband, and|it would seal up the cells, and in all probability 
if the husband died, never married another, but| prove fatal to the inmates of the hive.—Episcopal 
remained a widow. Well this was a puzzling) Recorder. 
question. He had made a discovery, which led 
{him to adopt a theory which he must acknow- 





Baling Green Hay.—Experiments have been 
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made in packing green hay with entire success.|parture platform is the engine room, fitted with |from habit, from personal advantage, from a wish 
The dew or rain is dried off, leaving the stalk| two 24-horse power engines, which work the shaft|to gain the good opinion of others; but none of 
still green, but wilted. The hay is then pressed|of the circular disk or fan, 22 feet in diameter. |those motives will bear the temptation of adver. 
in bales and stored away. It will come out in| This revolving rapidly upon its axis, having in- |sity or prosperity ; and it is only when embraced 
winter almost as fresh as it went in, losing com-|closed air chambers, could be used either for pro- from a conviction of religious duty that they can 
paratively but little in weight. Of course this is} pelling the laden trains forward by atmospheric) be consistently and steadfastly maintained. 
an improvement upon the old method, as the| pressure behind them, or for drawing them back| It is therefore, that the conscientious support 
juices of the grass are retained.—_Late Paper. through the tube by forming a partial vacuum |of these minor testimonies, as they are sometimes 
—_>——_ before them. The trucks of goods, accompanied | disparagingly called, is essential to the prosperity 
by one of the attendants, were blown through the|of the religious society which holds them. 
tube to Euston in about five minutes, showing the} The living membership in Christ—the being 
ease with which a portion of the goodsand parcels|grafted into the true vine—the growth from 
traffic of the metropolis would shortly be conduc-|stature to stature, are frequent and favourite ex. 
ted. Wheatstone’s telegraphic apparatus was used | pressions in the Holy Scriptures. This figure of 
at the stations, and was found to act well. The|growth, as from a seed, is most striking and in. 
entrances to the tubes in the station were opened |structive, and has lost none of its force in these 
or closed as required. In the stations there were| modern days. We are told by naturalists that all 
two main lines of rails being 3 feet 84 inches. | organic beings are built up of minute cells scarcely 
There were also two traversing platforms for|to be distinguished from each other, and invisible 
shifting the trucks from one part of the station |generally to the unassisted eye; the whole growth 
to another. The Duke of Buckingham, the|consisting of the slow accretion, cell by cell, of 
chairman, and some of the directors of the com-|these. Yet in obedience to the mysterious law of 
pany, were blown from the Holborn station, under | life, every plant developes through these slow ac- 
the supervision of — Rammell the engineer, |cretions, its own peculiar form in leaf, and flower, 
through the tube to Euston, which distance was|and fruit, which is perpetuated from generation 
accomplished in the short space of five minutes. |to generation in conformity with the original type. 
The tube between Holborn and Euston station is| Yet the health of the plant, in its palmiest state, 
now complete, aud ready for opening.—Jondon | depends upon that of these primary tissues, whose 
Times. vitality being that of the plant itself, is necessary 
to the perfecting of all its various functions. It 
is therefore that every living part of every livin 
plant performs its share in the development, a 
contributes to the perfection of the individual. 
It must be even so with a society pervaded by a 
belief in the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. The religious character peculiar to it, is 
developed through a process of growth—through 
obedience to the Divine voice, controlling daily 
and hourly, the thoughts, the desires and the ac- 
tions, and thus leading on from knowledge to 
knowledge of the marvellous truths of redemp- 
tion. An undisputatious faith in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Son of God, good will and charity 
to men, the silent protest of an innocent, humble 
and godly life against all vice and vanity and 
worldliness,—these become the traits of the col- 
lective as of the individual character; flowing as 
distinctly from the fundamental principles of the 
society, as the specific character of the plant, its 
leaf and flowers and fruit, follow from its law of 
growth. 




















































Selected. 
“FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES! AS WE 
FORGIVE.” 


As we forgive! Oh thou all-righteous Father, 
Not so—not so! 

Such mercy was to mock our need, and gather 
Anguish to woe! 


Not as weak man deals with his weaker brother, 
Deal thou with us; 

Who? to such pity as we show each other, 
Would dare to trust! 












































Oh not as we forgive, the cautions measure 
The chilling tone— 

Cheating the yearning heart that grasps as treasure, 
The stinted boon! 


The sternly faithful memory that recordeth 
The offending deed ! 

And half misgives the wisdom that awardeth 
The brother’s meed ! 


Not to such pity bid the bruised heart gather 
Its broken trust ; 

According to thy mercy, righteous Father, 
Deal thou with us! 





For “The Friead.” 


Thoughts for the Times—No. 1. 


It is about two hundred years since the Society 
of Friends were gathered to be a people; and as 
every generation differs more or less in opinions, 
pursuits and habits, from those which went be- 
fore, it becomes important to know whether these 
changes have in any wise impaired the force of the 
testimonies borne by our predecessors—whether 
the change of times calls for any change in our 
belief and practice—how much, in short, of what 
they went forth to preach was the unchangeable 
truth of the gospel. Every thoughtful religious 
mind must be struck with the small space which 
speculation upon what are called theological ques- 
tions occupied in the minds of these primitive 
Friends. ‘The bent and stress of their ministry,” 
says William Penn, “ was conversion to God, re- 
geveration and holiness; not schemes of doctrine 
and verbal creeds, or new forms of worship; but 
a leaving off in religion the superfluous, and re- 
ducing the ceremonial and formal part, and press- 
ing earnestly the substantial, the necessary and 
profitable part; as all upon a serious reflection 
must and do acknowledge.” Their doctrine was 
eminently practical. They saw that the saving 
knowledge of the truth, must spring from a liviug 
experience of it, and so, laid the axe at the root 
Oxford street, Tottenham court road, Hampstead|of all vain and subtle disputation. Thinking 
road, and Drummond street on to the Euston sta-|thus,—the life and conversation, not a mere assent 
tion, a distance of about two miles, having some|to their doctrines, became with them the proof of 
sharp curves on approaching the Northwestern|being a follower of Christ. Believing that the 
station. The width and height of the tube were| Holy Spirit will lead into all truth, and that it is 
4 feet 6 inches respectively, rails being fixed in it|the appointed guide of life, they sought its guid- 
for the carriage wheels to run upon. At the cen-|ance and were careful to take no step without its 
tral station in Holborn two tubes were carried|sanction. This cautious stepping in life, this 
beneath the footway and ground floor of the|watchfulness over their thoughts, words and ac- 
building ; one connecting Euston station with the| tions, became the great characteristic of these 
central station, and the other being intended to|apostolic men, and of the grave self-denying peo- 
connect the latter with the post-office in Martin’s| ple whom they gathered together into a religious 
le Grand. This tube has only been carried to| body. 

Holborn hill. In the Holborn station the back| The peculiar testimonies and practices which 
erg of the building was occupied by three|so separated them from other professors of reli- 

oilers, each of which could be worked up to a/gion, grew out of the necessity laid upon them to 
pressure of 30 pounds per square inch, As a|walk in all things consistently with the truth as 
tule only one boiler wil] be worked at a time,|they held it, and were part and parcel of a great 
though all three could be used if necessary.| consistent whole. Such testimonies and practices 
Between the boiler room and the arrival and de-|may be adopted from other motives than these— 


According to thy mercy cancelling, 
All, all our debt, . 
And covering like the winged cherubims 
Thy judgment seat! 


And while that mercy, boundless, free and ample, 
Biddeth us live, 

Oh teach us by thy precept and example, 
So to forgive! 


ey 


A MARRIAGE-TABLE. 
There was a marriage-table where One sat 
Meek and unnoticed, till they asked his aid— 
Thenceforth it truly seems that he has made 
All virtuous marriage-tables consecrate: 
Therefore at this, where, without pomp or state 
We sit, and only say, or, mute, are fain 
To smile the simple words: “ God bless this twain!” 
I think that One, who “in the midst,” doth wait 
Ofttimes, would not abjure our prayerful cheer, 
But, as at Cana, list with gracious ear 
To us, beseeching ; that the Love divine 
Will ever at their household-table sit, 
Make all his servants who encompass it, 
And turn life’s bitterest waters into wine. 


Selected. 


Enormous Grape-vine.-—One of the celebrities 
of Spanish California isa grape-vine now growing 
at the Montecito. It was planted in 1796. Its 
trunk is twelve inches in diameter, rising clean 
fifteen feet from the ground, and the vine is trailed 
over some eighty feet in circumference. Some 
years it has borne six thousand bunches of ripe, 
sound grapes, close upon eight thousand pounds in 
weight.— San Francisco Bulletin. 





Pneumatic Dispatch—Recently, a small goods 
train was driven through the company’s tube from 
the central station in Holborn to the terminus at 
Euston station, passing beneath Holborn, New 





A single Grain of Wheat sown at Higher 
Brixham has produced the extraordinary increase 
of 17 full ears of corn, each ear containing, on an 
average, 80 grains, which multiplied by 17 shows 
a total of 1,360 grains. Each ear averaged 4 
inches in length, which, placed in a line, would 
make an ear 5 feet 8 inches in length.— Lnglish 
Paper. 





Chinese iu California.—The first emigration 
of Chinese to California took place in 1842, and 
the whole number of emigrants up to the present 
time has been about one hundred thousand. Some 
thirty or forty thousand have returned, and very 
few of the others have come with the intention of 
remaining. 
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Self-Help. The popular remedies proposed for existing|of amusement. These completely satisfy all the 
(Continued from page 98.) social and political evils have also a strong me-|intellectual appetite of a boy, which is rarely 
FACILITIES AND DIFFICULTIES. chanical tendency. There is a moral philosophy|very voracious, and leaves him totally palled, not 


This is an age preéminently distinguished for| which proposes to measure our heads with calli- 
the facilities which it affords for human inter- pers, and then cast up our propensities, moral 
course and the spread of knowledge. In travel- ‘sentiments, and intellectual faculties, like a sum 
ling, telegraphing, printing, and postal communi-|in addition ; thus determining the line of life we 
cations, it surpasses every other. Tons upon tons|are to lead, or the moral hospital we are to be 
of machine-made paper are constantly being con-|sent to. There are social reformers, who will 
yerted into machine-printed books and machine- |have us established in parallelograms, and ripened 
rinted newspapers, which are spread abroad at | into men by abnegation of all the hopes, struggles, 
marvellously low price ; and as we look on, we are|and difficulties, by which men are made. We 
accustomed to congratulate ourselves upon the | have logarithms ground out of a box, and calcu- 
marvellous “ progress of the age.” If machinery | lations manufactured by merely turning a handle, 
and horse-power of steam could accomplish this, over which men formerly educated their faculties 
our progress were indeed rapid. But it still re-|by studying for months. And there are plans 
mains to be seen whether the vast amount of afloat for rescuing us from political infamy by the 
printed matter in circulation is calculated to pro-|adoption of sundry arithmetical and mechanical 
duce wiser and better men, actuated by higher |expedients, the discussion of which need not here 
and more beneficent principles of action, than ex-|be entered on. 
isted in England in times comparatively remote,| The improved mechanism in our schools also 
in which books were far rarer but much more) promises to become so perfect that we may, before 
long, be almost as highly educated as the Chinese, 
for which Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, and Jeremy |and with quite as impotent a result. The process 
Taylor wrote. It will, perhaps, be acknowledged | of filling the memory with facts and formulas got 
that, though the multiplication of books and news- | by rote is rapidly extending ;_but the practice of 
papers by means of steam-engincs and printing |independent thinking in any but the beaten tracks 
machines is accompanied by unquestionable ad-|is not only not taught, but is often carefully pre- 
vantages, the facilities thereby afforded for the|vented. But the facility with which young peo- 
spread of knowledge are not altogether an unmixed | ple are thus made to acquire knowledge, though 
good. It doubtless farnishes unprecedented facili-|it may be cramming, is not education. It fills, 
ties for learning many things easily and without)but does not fructify the mind. It imparts a 
effort; but at the same time it probably tends|stimulus for the time, and produces a sort of in- 
rather towards superficialism than depth or vigor |tellectual keenness and cleverness; but, without 
of thinking ; for while readers are tempted by the|an implanted purpose and a higher object than 
wultitude of books to skim many subjects, they| mere knowledge, it will bring with it no solid ad- 
may thereby be so distracted by the variety, as to|vantage. ‘The rapidity with which young people 
be induced to bottom none of them thoroughly. |now get at a knowledge of many things tends to 
With all the facilities which exist for inde-|make them easily satisfied, and they often become 
ndent self-culture, it is even suspected that our) blasé, at an earlyage. They may have read many 
ife, like our literature, is becoming more me-jbooks, and gone through many branches of know- 
chanical. Large and increasing numbers of per-|ledge, but a lamentable indifference possesses 
soos in our manufacturing districts occupy the|them: they may understand, but there is little 
chief part of their waking hours from day to daytactive belief; their minds merely receive ideas 
in watching machines spinning or winding threads, | with the passiveness of a mirror, and the impres- 
the tendency being to produce a sort of mechani-|sions made are scarcely more permanent. Such 
cal human beings almost as devoid of individu-/ persons are determined to no acts, have no desire 
ality of character as the machines they watch. |to form convictions, arrive at no conclusions, and 
This is one of the defects of modern civilization, |their will seems to be suspended, asleep, diseased, 
daily operating upon large classes of the people,|or dead. Knowledge, in cases of this sort, gives 
which, in these days, is perhaps too little regarded. | but a passing pleasure ; asensation, but no more ; 
While we have been perfecting our mechanism, |it is, in fact, the merest epicurism of intelligence 
we have sometimes forgotten that the ffmest of all|—sensuous, but certainly not intellectual. The 
raw material is to be found in Men; and we have|best part of such natures, that which is developed 
not yet done our utmost—indeed we have done|by vigorous effort and independent action, sleeps 
comparatively little—to work up and improve|a deep sleep, and is often never called to life, 
that. Speaking of our division of labour processes, |except by the rough awakening of sudden calamity 
M. Ruskin has said, ‘It is not, truly speaking, | or suffering, which, in such cases, comes asa bles- 
the labour that is divided, but the men,—divided |sing, if it serves to rouse up a courageous spirit 
into mere segments of men,—broken into small| which, but for it, would have slumbered on. 
fragments and crumbs of life, so that all the little| Growing out of the facilities for reading which 
piece of intelligence that is left in a man is not/exist now-a-days, there is also to be observed a 
enough to make a pin, or a nail, but exhausts|sort of mania for “ making things pleasant” on 
itself in making the point of a pin, or the head of|the road to knowledge; and hence amusement 
anail. Now it is a good and desirable thing,|and excitement are among the most popular 
truly, to make many pins in a day; but if we|methods employed to inculcate knowledge and 
could only see with what crystal sand their points|inspire a taste for reading. Our books and peri- 
were polished, sand of human soul, much to be|odicals must be highly spiced, amusing and inter- 
magnified before it can be discerned for what it\esting. We have already had comic grammars 
is, we should think there would be some loss in it|and histories, and we may yet possibly reach the 
also. And the great cry that rises from all our|heights of a Comic Euclid and a Comic Prayer- 
manufacturing cities, louder than their furnace|book. Solid objects are eschewed; and. books 
blast, is all in very deed for this, that we manu-|demanding application and study lie upon book- 
facture everything there except men; we blanch|shelves unread. Dr. Arnold, speaking of this 
cotton, and strengthen stecl, and refine sugar, and|evil, once observed :—“Childishness, in boys 
shape pottery ; but to brighten, to strengthen, to|even of good abilities, seems to me to be a grow- 
refine, or to form a single living spirit, never|ing fault, and I do not know to what to ascribe 
enters into our estimate of advantages.”’ it, except to the greater number of exciting books 


only for his regular work, which I could well 
excuse in comparison, but for good literature of 
all sorts, even for history and poetry.” John 
Sterling also, in a like spirit, said :—‘ Periodi- 
cals and novels are to all in, this generation, but 
more especially to those whose minds are still 
unformed and in the process of formation, a new 
and more effectual substitute for the plagues 
of Egypt, vermin that corrupt the wholesome 
waters, and infest our chambers.” 

Accustomed to acquire information under the 
guise of amusement, young people will soon reject 
that which is presented to them under the aspect 
of study and labour. Learning their knowledge 
and science in sport, they will become apt to make 
sport of both ; whilst the habit of intellectual dis- 
sipation, thus engendered, cannot fail, in course 
of time, to produce a throughly emasculating 
effect both upon their mind and character. The 
novel is the most favourite refuge of the frivolous 
and the idle. The habitual novel-reader indulges 
in fictitious feelings so much, that there is great 
risk of sound and healthy feeling becoming per- 
verted or destroyed. For, the literary pity evoked 
by fiction leads to no corresponding action ; the 
susceptibilities which it excites involve no incon- 
venience nor self-sacrifice ; so that the heart that 
is touched too often by the fiction may at length 
become insensible to the reality. The steel is 
gradually rubbed out of the character, and it 
insensibly loses its vital spring. As Nero was 
partial only to the mildest strains of music, so 
Robespierre’s delight was to read stories only of 
love and endearment, displaying in his life what 
Montaigne calls “ opinions super-célestes et murs: 
souterreines.” ‘‘ Drawing fine pictures of virtue 
in one’s mind,” said Bishop Butler, “is so far 
from necessarily or certainly conducive to form a 
habit of it in him who thus employs himself, that 
it may even harden the mind in a contrary course, 
and render it gradually more insensible.” 

Amusement in moderation is wholesome, and 
to be commended; but amusement in excess 
vitiates the whole nature, and is a thing to be 
carefully guarded against. The maxim is often 
quoted of “ All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy ;” but all play and no work makes him 
something greatly worse. Nothing can be more 
hurtful to a youth than to have his soul sodden 
with pleasure. The best qualities of his mind 
are thus frittered away ; common enjoyments be- 
come tasteless, his appetite for the highest kind 
of pleasures is satiated and exhausted ; and when 
he comes to face the work and the duties of life, 
the result is often only aversion and disgust. As 
the child turns from its heap of broken toys, so 
the blasé youth turns from his withered pleasures ; 
and if frivolity has become his habit, he will find 
that the very capacity for enjoyment has been 
destroyed within him. “ Fast men” soon waste 
and exhaust the powers of life, and dry up the 
very sources of true happiness. They have fore- 
stalled their spring, and can produce no healthy 
growth of either character or intellect. A child 
without simplicity, a maiden without innocence, 
a boy without truthfulness, are not more piteous 
sights than the man who has wasted and thrown 
away his youth in pleasure. It is amongst such 
persons especially, whose youth has been sullied 
by premature enjoyments, that we find the preva- 
lence of skepticism, sneering, and egotism, which 
prove a soured nature. Having abused the sour- 
ces of life, and thrown away their youth, they are 
tempted in their despair to throw their manhood 








after it. Injury of this kind, inflicted on the » 
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character, is most difficult to be repaired ; for the|held, united, as they were, in the bonds of the|serpents! 
habits formed in youth bind the man as in chains|gospel. And then will our precious doctrines, 
of adamant. ‘On ne jette point l’ancre dans le|principles and testimonies, be valued above any 
fleuve de la vie,” is the happy phrase of an old/and all others ; yea, be kept to and held up before 
French writer, in describing that continuity of|the world in their ancient purity; and our reli- 
life in all its parts which inseparably link youth|gious Society be owned and sustained by the 
and mavhood, and makes the habits of the one|Head of the church, as primitive Friends were ; 
more or less the interpreter of the other. So|being as lights in the world. 

when Lord Bacon says, ‘Strength of nature in| New Jersey, 11th month, 1865. 

youth passeth over many excesses which are owing teeta atm % 
a man until he is old,” he expresses a physical RR Gn SAReater Seen 
as well as a moral fact, which cannot be too well Of the Bifects of Diversity of Climate on the 
weighed in the conduct of early life. What are ; Distribution of Animals, F 
called wild oats, when sown, very often prove| In tropical -climates, the qualities of animals, 
tares in the reaping. Youthful indiscretions soon |as well as those of vegetables, are developed to 
“find a man out.” But the worst of them is,|the utmost; whence arises that harmonious adap- 
not that they destroy health, so much as that they tation of all the works of nature, conspicuous, 
sully manhood. indeed, in all climates, but in tropical climates 
more especially. For, where else than amidst 
the profuse exuberance of the vegetation within 
the tropics, could the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the giraffe, and other large quadrupeds find sub- 
sistence ? Where else could we expect to see the 
ostrich and the cassowary? such reptiles as the 
crocodile? such serpents as the boa? To what 
other part of the world could the magnificent 
butterflies, the enormous beetles and spiders, be 


Who (unless he had witnessed the fact) 
could have believed, that the animal frame wag 
capable of separating from its juices, and of re. 
taining with impunity, a poison instantly fatal, 
not only to other animals, but to the animal itself; 
if again mingled with the juices from which it 
had been separated ! 

Nor in all these things is the benevolence of 
the Deity less conspicuous than his wisdom. AZ 
must die ; and death from rapacious or venomous 
animals, is probably not in any degree more pain- 
ful, than many other modes of death which we 
constantly witness. There is, in truth, to our 
own narrow and selfish feelings, something ex. 
ceedingly painful in the idea of being torn to 
pieces by a tiger, or stung to death by a rattle. 
snake ; but how many thousands of little mice are 
destroyed by cats? and how many myriads of un- 
fortunate flies are poisoned by spiders, every day 
we live? and yet we hardly commiserate them, 
The question, therefore, is simply a question of 
degree: and viewing the existence and the des. 
truction of animals, as they ought to be viewed, 
on the great scale, we find that the whole is per. 
fectly in unison. While in temperate climates 
we have cats and spiders, designed as checks on 
over productiveness ; amidst the grandeur and the 
luxurious development of the tropics, the same 
wise purpose is executed by the tiger and by the 
rattlesnake. 

As we advance from the equator into the tem. 
perate climates; the size of animals in general, 
like the size of vegetables, become graduall 
smaller. Like the vegetables, too, the animals 
of temperate climates are more gregarious than 
within the tropics, Hence number, as among 
vegetables, compensates in some degree for dimin- 
ished magnitude. The two kingdoms of nature 

























































































(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life, no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” 

The only way of restoration to gospel fellow- 
ship, love and unity, for all those who profess to 
be Friends or Quakers, is, first to come unto 
Christ, who is the way; and He, through the 
operation of his Holy Spirit in the heart, will, if}so appropriate. Even among the marine animals 
submitted to, obeyed and followed in all his re-|of tropical climates, there is the same wonderful 
quirings, turn every heart unto him, and bring|enlargement of size. Thus certain species of the 
all‘who thus seek and thus find him, into the|crab and lobster, and various shell fish, often 
unity of the faith, and the knowledge of the Son/obtain an enormous magnitude. Nor is there a 
of God, into the fulness uf the measure of the| development of size only, but of every other pro 
stature of Christ. This was what brought our | perty in an. equal degree. Countries within the 
forefathers in the truth into the way, into gospel|tropics exhibit the most beautiful forms—the 
love, unity and fellowship one with another, and| most splendid colours in nature. There, in short, 
also kept them in oneness of faith and doctrine.|is the most astonishing display of all those things 
They searched and panted for Christ, and found|which seem to be entirely ornamental: as, for 
him within ; they found him to be there to them|example, the singular plumage of the birds of|therefore are beautifully analogous ; for the gre- 
the way, the truth, and the life; and as they thus) paradise—the gaudy liveries of many of the|garious grasses, which, as we before observed, 
followed on to know the Lord, they experienced] parrot tribe—the extraordinary and diversified| form so marked a feature in the vegetation of tem- 
him to be in them a well of living water, spring-|form and colours of many insects and shells. perate climates, constitute in one shape or other 
ing up into everlasting life. And it was only as} Not only is there in tropical climates an as-|the principal food of the gregarious tribes of ani- 
they, and it is as all thus follow him, by submit-|semblage of all the concomitants of productive-|mals. Thus the whole cattle tribe—the ox, the 
ting to his indwelling witness in the heart, and|ness, and utility, and ewbellishment of every|sheep, the goat; the different varieties of deer; 
through the baptism of his Holy Spirit, making| kind ; in these climates, there is another, and not|the rabbit and hare ; also the horse and the ass; 
it a fit temple for him to dwell in, that any one/less marked demonstration, of the power and the| with a multitude of other well-known animals, of 
can experience him to be unto them a Saviour, | wisdom of the great Creator. Within the tropics|a similar character, are natives chiefly of temper- 
who died for them, that they might live, and who| death, the last, the inevitable scene, assumes alate climates; and obtain their nourishment almost 
saves them from sin. character as new and diversified as that of thelentirely from the grasses. Among birds, the 

In witnessing him to work in the heart, and to|life it terminates. There, rages the implacable} numerous species of the gallinaceous, or fowl 
bring into obedience all, even every thought to| ferocity of the tiger, and of the larger beasts of|tribe, may be said to derive their food from the 
his will, did our worthy ancients, avd do all who prey ; there, the fangs of the serpent are charged|same source. As regards the existence of ani- 
thus submit, become reconciled to God by the) with the most malignant venom ; there, even the| mals, therefore, the gramineous tribe of plants is 
death of his Son, and are made heirs of God|insects are as formidable as they are numerous. | more important than perhaps any other: and 
through Christ. As many as walk in the light,|Nor is this intensity of the destroying power, in-| could not be annihilated, without the destruction 
as He is in the light, have fellowship cne with an-|congruous or without an object ; but evidently it} of the present order of living beings. 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son,|is in perfect harmony with the rest of creation, (To be continued.) 
cleanseth them from all sin. Although many|and with the design of the Creator. The won- amnnssestGiitaiinle 
may say, let us make a way wherein we may walk |derful productiveness of animals in tropical coun- 
hand in hand together, and whereby love and|tries, renders unavoidable, some checks against 
unity may be restored ; yet, until we all come to/their excessive increase: and in devising these, 
confess Christ within to be the way ; Christ Jesus,|the great Author of Nature has displayed the 
the only begotten of the Father, the living Word, same attributes which are manifest in all his 
to be the true light which lighteneth every man|other works. No one who seriously reflects, can 
who cometh into the world, we shall not be|doubt either the wisdom or the benevolence of 
brought into the unity of the faith and the know-|the provision. For why are tigers and serpents 
ledge of the Son of God; and into Gospel love,|confined to those parts of the world, where their 
unity and fellowship, one with another ; and walk |existence is not only accordant, but where, for one 
together as brethren. great purpose at least, they are even necessary. 

When we come to walk by the same rule, and] Surely such limitation could have happened only 
mind the same thing; come to testify by experi-|from design ; and the argument is strengthened 
ence that the “ Holy Spirit itself is our bond of|a hundred fold, when we contemplate the striking 
union, and the Holy Scriptures are our articles ;|display of wisdom and of power, exemplified in 
Christ, once in the flesh, and always in spirit,|the singular adaptation of the structure of these 
being fundamental, requiring no subscription to|animals, to their peculiar habits. Thus how won- 
articles of human invention,” then truly shall we}derfully is the tiger formed; how extraordinary 
+ be the people holding the faith which our fathers|as well as wonderful, must be the organization of 


For “The Friend.” 
Freedmen's Relief, 


It is greatly to be desired that the interest 
manifested in the cause of the Coloured Freedmen 
of our land, by the assembling of so large a com- 
pany as were at the meeting-house in Arch street 
on the 18th ult., may not be suffered to die away 
with the interesting occasion; whereupon it was 
clearly manifested by those having charge of as- 
certaining and providing for the needs of the des- 
titute and suffering freedmen, that their necesst- 
ties are urgent far beyond the power of any means 
heretofore at their command to relieve, notwith- 
standing the faithfulness of their labours in seek- 
ing to procure and furnish the necessary supplies 
to provide against hunger and nakedness, and 
furnish the needed aid to assist in enlightening 
their minds. 3 

Let us all remember the debt we owe to this 
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one human family, and for our participation in 
the fruits of their unrequited toil ; as well as the 
assurances and promises to those who consider the 
oor, that inasmuch as ye have done it to the 
east of these, his brethren, ye have done it to the 
dear Son of God, who in the day of final reward 
will say to those who have given to God the first 
fruits of all their increase, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, visiting the sick and the 
risoner, and relieving the oppressed—those who 
fee faithfully followed Him, ministering to the 
wants of his suffering children, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, and inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you.” 

Let those who are blessed with more or less of 
the abundance of this world’s goods, remember it 
is a charge for which they are accountable to Him 
who rewardeth for the wise disposal of it; for it is 
declared that ‘he that giveth tothe poor lendeth 
to the Lord,” who hath promised to deliver such 
in time of trouble, to strengthen them upon the 
bed of languishing, and that they shall be blessed 
upon the earth. So that it has seemed right to 
hand forth this little word of encouragement to 
such as may have it in their power to contribute 
wuch or little to the means of relief and aid 
alluded to, lest there might be “‘a withholding of 
more than is mect, which tendeth to poverty.” 

Plain simple truth needs little decoration ; it 
strikes the mind disposed to receive it to advan- 
tage, more forcibly than the greatest eloquence. 
A parade of words, indeed, bewitches the hearers, 
and makes them admire and praise, and at length 
puffs up the poor instrument if possible. We are 
all susceptible, in some degree, of those impres- 
sions, unless we are upon the strictest guard.—S. 


much and long injured people, as members of the| longest in Europe is the one between England|month, 1867. We feel the subject to be am im- 


and Denmark, via Heligoland, a distance of 386) portant and interesting one, and after deliberation 
miles. 





























when they perceive it not: he dwells in thick 
darkness often, and was as certainly the mighty 


the land of Egypt, as when the glory of the Lord|to do. 
filled the temple, at the feast of dedication.—S. 





THE FRIEND. 





thereon, believing that the cause of Truth will be 
These interesting statistics are selected from|promoted by such a step, we cordially unite in the 


tables compiled by F. Gisborne, Esq., an engineer |establishment of said Yearly Meeting.” 
who has made submarine telegraph cables his 
special study, for the purpose of ascertaining the | Hunt, on behalf of the Representatives, proposed 
causes of failure, in order to avoid defects in lay-| Willet Dorland for Clerk, and Barclay W. Hinch- 
ing future lines. 
certain conclusions, of which the following are|ing separately proposed and united with, are ap- 
the most prominent : That deep sea cables of any | pointed to that service.” 

length have rarely lasted over two years. 
being impossible to repair cables in deep water,|The meeting entered into the consideration of 
the first accident causes a total loss. 
light cables have proved very successful, even when 
laid in a moderate depth, as they are subject to 
breakages by anchors and currents. 
heavy cables laid in a moderate depth have |Scriptures, and reverently waiting upon God, in 
proved permanently successful and efficient, and |connection with the deficiencies in the other an- 
when broken occasionally by anchors and currents |swers, having introduced this meeting into a lively 
they are capable of being easily and speedily|exercise, with prayerful desires for the promotion 
repaired. This is the only class of submarine jof the cause of Truth, and the welfare of our re- 
telegraph that, up to the present time, has had |ligious Society, we appoint the following Friends, 
permanent success.— Leisure Hour. 


“ Sixth day morning, Ninth month 8th.—David 


From these tables he deduces|man and Eleazar Andrews for assistants, who be- 


It} Seventh-day morning, Ninth month, 9th.— 


That no|the religious state of our Society, as brought to 
view by the Answers and Queries.” 

‘The important subject of daily collecting our 
That all families for the devotional reading of the Holy 


in conjunction with a similar committee of the 
women’s meetings, to visit all the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and as way may open for it, the Monthly 
Meetings, and families within our limits, and 
especially our remote meetings, and render them 
such advice and assistance as they may be enabled 
The Monthly Meetings are directed to 
hold their sessions to suit the convenience of the 
Committee :” 
‘Monthly Meetings are desired to appoint 
THE FRIEND committees to visit the meetings, and all the fam- 
7 a ee ilies of Friends, and others in unity with us, 
TWELFTH MONTH 2. 1865. within their limits for their help and encourage- 
al _________| ment, on all subjects relating to the welfare of 


The Almighty One is often with his people 
help of Israel, when they groaned in anguish in 


Fothergill. 

















IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 
A printed copy of the “ Minutes of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Oscaloosa, 
Iowa,” has been kindly sent to us; they are prin- 


Fothergill. ‘ 
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Submarine Telegraph Cables— Their Past 





our religious Society, and especially in regard to 
the important subject of daily assembling their 
families for the devotional reading of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and Quarterly Meetings are directed 


History.—The first cable ever laid was in 1850, 
between Dover and Calais, and consisted simply 
of a conducting wire covered with gutta-percha ; 
but its electric spark of life was ephemeral, and 
lasted only one day. On September 28, 1851, 
another cable was laid between those two ports, 
across the straits of Dover, with four conductors, 
and the first covered with iron wire, which is now 
universally used. This cable proved the efficiency 
of submarine telegraphy, and has worked well up 
to the present day. During the fifteen years that 
have elapsed since that period sixty-nine cables 
have been laid, of which thirty-two have failed, 
after working for various periods from one day to 
ten years. The total length of the cables now at 
work is 5,066 miles, the shortest being three 
miles, from Keyhaven to Hurst Castle, and the 
longest 1,535 miles, from Malta to Alexandria; 
the one in shallowest water, from ten to fourteen 
fathoms, between Prince Edward’s Island and 
New Brunswick, and the deepest, from 300 to 
1,000 fathoms, between Corfu and Otranto in 
Italy. The greatest number of conductors is six 
with which seven cables are fitted; seven with 
four, four with three, and nineteen with one. 
The first cable in which a strand was used for the 
conductor, which is now in general use, was that 
between Newfoundland and Cape Breton, in 1856, 
and the first cable in which the outer iron wires 
Were protected against rust by hemp and bitumen 
was the one between England and the Isle of Man, 
laid in 1859. The Malta and Alexendria cable, 
laid in 1861, was the first long cable that has 
proved successful, and was the first sent out under 
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: ; : . : to send explicit reports to our next Yearly Meet- 
cipally in relation to subjects of local interest, but}. 7: 

we think the following extracts will be of interest |? of the souter of theiien whe. send Mie 
to our readers. 


Scriptures daily, and of those who do not thus 
Fifth day, Ninth month 7th, 1865.—« The |"*4 them. 


Friends appointed at our last Yearly Meeting to T mace ay anseniing, NES anaes SEeaee 

hear and judge of applications made by persons b 
a t 5 and 21 f ted ; of 

not, members, for the privilege of attending the v1.0 187 have been attending schools under the 

sittings of the Yearly Meeting, now made the 

following Report, which is satisfactory :— 


wo thousand four hundred and forty-one children 


care of committees of Monthly Meetings; 697 in 
schools taught by Friends, but not under such 

Report. supervision, and 878 in schools not taught by 
“ To the Yearly Meeting :—The Committee ap-/Friends; there is said to be none growing up 


pointed by last Yearly Meeting to admit persons, | without literary instruction. 
on their application to the sittings of that meet- 
ing, who were not in membership, but whose}on a report from a committee appointed previously 
religious predilections are with Friends, and who |to revise the discipline. 

are of good moral character, now report, that they 
have attended to their appointment and granted 


such requests to those who were in their judg-|Meeting of Ministers and Elders, addressed to 
ment entitled thereto under the restriction. 


Several sittings were occupied in deliberating 


“ Fourth-day morning, Ninth month 13th.— 
An epistle of advice, prepared by the Yearly 


our members, and more particularly to such as 
feel called to the work of the ministry, has been 
*/read and approved, and directed to the attention 
“Believing it would be right to extend the jof our subordinate meetings, and members indi- 


On behalf of the Committee, 
* * * * * 


same privilege to rightly concerned individuals, |vidually.” 
during the sittings of the present Yearly Meeting, 
we appoint the following Friends to have care of| Having now completed the reading and considera- 
the subject under the restrictions imposed last|tion of the Discipline, as presented by the com- 
year, and they are desired to report to next Yearly | mittee, after various alterations and additions, it 

* * * * * 


“ Fifth-day morning, Ninth month 14th.— 


Meeting.” * is adopted by the meeting,” * 


[Eight] ministers acknowledged [during the| ‘The Monthly Meetings are directed to dis- 
ear. | miss all cases of members under dealing on ac- 
“Our Friends of New York Yearly Meeting |count of marriage contrary to the rules of our old 
inform us by an appendix to their Epistle, that| Discipline, or who may have so married, and not 
they are united, with the concurrence of the other} yet complained of ; also those who have attended 


water-tight tanks fitted into the cable ships. Next| Yearly Meetings, in the establishment of a Yearly! marriages accomplished contrary to Discipline ; 
to that in length is the Bassora and Kurrache| Meeting, to be held at Pickering, Canada West,|and the representatives are directed to convey 


line, 1,500 miles across the Persian Gulf; the|to be opened on the last sixth day in the Sixth'this information to the subordinate meetings ” 


